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I. Disintegrating Multiethnic States and Reintegrating 
Nations: Two Essays on National and Business Cultures 


Ethnonationalism, Politics, and the 
Intellectuals: The Case of Yugoslavia 


Ana Devic 


This paper offers a critique of the approaches to ethno-nationalism 
that are commonly used in discussions on the causes of the disintegration 
of Yugoslavia. I have used two criteria in selecting the authors and works 
addressing the breakdown of Yugoslavia: a) their frequent appearance in 
the bibliography of recently published books and articles; and b) their re- 
liance on some ‘classic’ premises of the history of modern nationalism (e.g., 
the crucial distinction between the Volk- and Citoyen-based nation). The 
dominant approaches are divided in two groups: 1) ‘primordialist’ or ‘psy- 
cho-cultural’, which focus on ethnic groups’ characteristics that lead them 
to engage in inter-ethnic hostilities and conflicts; and 2) ‘functionalist’ ap- 
proaches inspired by the modernization theory in general or the model of 
internal colonialism in particular. A third type of explanation, less common 
than the previous two, focuses on a series of internal economic, political, 
and social crises in Yugoslavia, as well as the ways in which different social 
strata were affected by (and responded to) these crises during the past 
thirty years. This perspective also analyses how global economic and po- 
litical restructuring affected the choices of Yugoslav political elites as they 
attempted to resolve the lasting economic crises. This third alternative 
could be designated as ‘structural explanations of nationalist mobilization’, 
but it also allows for an interpretive analysis of the politics of identity-for- 
mation. 

Although ‘primordialist’ and ‘functionalist’ approaches are commonly 
understood as opposed or contrasting approaches, in fact they share a fixa- 
tion on ‘historical memory’ as an almost immutable cultural foundation of 
ethnic mobilization and its political goals. They also imply that a relation- 
ship between ethnic identity and nation-state building agendas is more or 
less evenly distributed among various social layers of ethnic groups. A 
group’s propensity to indulge in or abstain from inter-ethnic conflicts is 
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attributed to its ‘historical ideologies’ by ‘primordialist’ approaches, or to 
its ability to catch up with the process of global (capitalist) modernization 
and related cultural processes by ‘functionalist’ approaches. The most ana- 
lytically significant contrast, I would argue, is provided by the third set of 
approaches, which analyze the dynamics of intra-state communication about 
the issues of ethnicity between different segments of the society, and the 
differences between the political uses of that communication. 

The second part of the paper examines the social and professional 
space of the Yugoslav intellectuals (the nationalist intelligentsia in particu- 
lar) in the context of the disintegration of their state. It is commonly ac- 
cepted that the speeches and writings of nationalist academics and writers 
incited the (resurgence of) inter-ethnic hatreds in the minds of their atten- 
tive audiences. I would insist, however, that the ‘nationalization’ of aca- 
demic knowledge in former Yugoslavia must be examined as a part of the 
disintegration of cultural and academic institutions of the federal state, 
rather than as an enchantment of East European and other ‘peripheral’ 
intellectuals with the idea of being the builders of their ethnic nations’ 
states. In fact, many authors who in the late-1980s began arguing that Yu- 
goslav history consists of the domination of one ethnic group over others 
had for decades been indifferent to ethnic issues in Yugoslavia, and instead, 
sought the causes of Yugoslavia’s economic and political problems in the 
‘crisis of socialist management’ (for example). I would argue that this shift- 
ing of gears can be explained in part by the structural positions of Yugoslav 
academics (and other knowledge-producing professions) and their projec- 
tion into the political arena. 

In addition, I would suggest that there is no strong correlation between 
the successful ethno-nationalist mobilization of the (ex-) Yugoslav ‘masses’ 
and the virulent rhetoric of their intellectuals. The cease-fire between the 
Serb, Croat and Bosnian armies, enforced by the Dayton Accord, was both 
preceded and followed by a decrease in expressions of ethnic hostilities 
among the ‘masses’, as numerous journalistic accounts report. In the mean- 
time, the ex-Yugoslav nationalist intellectuals kept up their rhetoric, al- 
though less frequently in the state-sponsored media. Thus, the seemingly 
strong relationship between the intellectuals’ discourse and the mass move- 
ments needs to be re-examined. The review of the most important themes 
of the Yugoslav academic and news productions over the past thirty years 
that is offered in this paper suggests that the supposedly strong relationship 
between intellectuals and the mobilization of the ‘masses’ needs to be re- 
considered as an ‘elective affinity’ between the interests of the political 
elites and the status aspirations of the academics and other knowledge- 
producers. 
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An interpretive view of culture, as a multi-layered space of memory 
and everyday experiences shared (or not shared) by different social groups 
should be a useful tool for examining the changing role of ethnicity in the 
nation-state building processes throughout Eastern and Central Europe. 
With the help of more field studies, scholars should be able to overcome 
the limits of the view of ethno-nationalism as a persistent powerful ideology 
and discover alternative explanations of the intellectuals’ motives to par- 
ticipate in nation-state building agendas. 


PRIMORDIALIST, PSYCHO-CULTURAL, META-SOCIAL 
APPROACHES 


The emotional side of nationhood may be a byproduct of socialization, but it is 
more than that, and some of its aspects are of a sacred or privileged character that 
defy ordinary analysis. (I. Banac, The National Question in Yugoslavia [1984], p. 
24) 


There are two variants of the psycho-cultural or primordialist approach 
to Yugoslavia’s disintegration. One is rooted in the school of historical 
thought that defines ethnicity (or nationality) as the core of individual and 
group identity, leading to various forms of ethnic mobilization. The other 
belongs to a realm of applied political science that treats ethnic identities 
as explanations for the political behavior of elites (in multi-ethnic states). 
Since the second variant seems to inspire most of the familiar media and 
academic clichés about the causes of nationalism and the war in former 
Yugoslavia, let us look first at one of its best examples. 

The lessons of the Balkan wars (1912-1913) must be seriously consid- 
ered in an explanation of the 1991-1993 wars in Croatia and Bosnia, writes 
George F. Kennan in the New York Review of Books (1993). The newly 
independent nations of the time (Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro) were 
driven to conquer the helpless Macedonia, recently liberated from the Ot- 
toman Empire, not because they sought unity with their South Slav breth- 
ren, but because they felt it was their turn to pursue territorial expansion 
as a late revenge against the dying elephant empires. The political leaders 
of Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece, suggests Kennan, were driven by an un- 
stoppable desire to subdue as much of the neighboring territories as pos- 
sible, without having a clear understanding of the goals of their conquest. 
The 1913 report of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace on the atrocities 
committed by the armies attacking Macedonia, according to Kennan, is 
relevant to events in the Balkans in 1993. The most striking similarity is 
the attempt to annihilate ‘alien nations’: local chieftains in 1913, just as in 
1993, wiped out entire villages, often encouraged by the regular army com- 
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manders. In their savage rampage, the Serbs, who were the primary ag- 
gressors then as now, were driven by an aggressive nationalism that 

drew on deeper traits of character inherited, presumably from a distant tribal past: 

a tendency to view the outsider, generally, with dark suspicion, and to see the po- 


litical-military opponent, in particular, as a fearful and implacable enemy to be ren- 
dered harmless, only by total and unpitying destruction. (Kennan, op. cit.) 


And just as it was reported by the Carnegie Commission in 1913, there is 
no guarantee today that, if the enemies of Serbia were to become superior 
in military might, they would not indulge in the same atrocities against 
their “enemy civilians.’ 

Kennan argues that the atrocities against civilians in Croatia, and es- 
pecially those committed by the Serbs in Bosnia, have their roots not in 
the internal political order of former Yugoslavia or in the effects of inter- 
national political circumstances but in the 

developments of those earlier ages, not only those of the Turkish domination, but 

of earlier ones as well, (that) had the effect on thrusting into the southeastern 

reaches of the European continent a salient of non-European civilization which has 

continued to the present day to preserve many of its non-European characteristics, 


including some that fit even less with the world of today than they did with the 
world of eighty years ago. (Kennan, op. cit.; italics mine) 


Fifty years of Communist rule did not succeed in bringing the ‘warrior 
tribes’ to reason: they were not able to modernize the methods of their 
nation-state building. Communism subdued and repressed the primordial 
hostilities, only to see them erupt in worse form in the aftermath of 1989. 

George Kennan’s views on the cause of Yugoslavia’s disintegration and 
his reliance on the parallels with the 1912-1913 wars inspire popular media 
clichés because they provide an opportunity to exploit the theme of ‘exotic 
customs.’ More importantly, they correspond with the views of other influ- 
ential foreign policy advisers in the U.S. Henry Kissinger’s contributions 
to the public discourse on “what is to be done about Bosnia,” or Samuel 
Huntington’s views on the strategic implications of the “differences between 
civilizations” are (some of) the consequences of: a) the present stage of 
U.S. isolationism; and b) the use of modernization theory to explain the 
(poor) prospects of certain (Balkan) countries for integration into the 
global order, as well as for a peaceful coexistence with their (authentically 
European) neighbors. The latter view, in fact, departs from the early op- 
timism of modernization theory, which regarded every country in the world 
as capable of joining the journey to economic progress, assuming they 
would introduce the free market and multi-party elections. Samuel Hunt- 
ington’s “The Clash of Civilizations?” (1993) makes the most striking shift 
to a pessimistic, ‘cultural’ phase of modernization theory. 
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Another variant of the psycho-cultural explanation of Yugoslavia’s de- 
mise is exemplified by the views of Ivo Banac on the ‘ideological nature’ 
of ethno-nationalism. Banac argues that the apparent differences between 
the national ideologies of the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and other ex-Yugo- 
slav nationalities are rooted in their different linguistic cultures and in the 
cultural, political and religious institutions that keep alive their collective 
memories of past nationhood and statehood. Different national ideologies 
lead to different strategies of nation-state building programs. 

In the opening chapter of his The National Question in Yugoslavia 
(1984), Banac distinguishes between benign (linguistic, non-expansionist) 
nationalism, exemplified by the national liberation movements of the mid- 
nineteenth century, and the ‘integral’ or assimilating nationalism that 
threatens neighboring nations, best illustrated by the Jacobins’ ethnocide 
of the non-French speakers. He also relies on Miroslav Hroch’s conception 
of three stages of nationalism (Hroch, 1990): 1) The awakening of the na- 
tion’s intellectuals; 2) The transmission of the intellectuals’ ideas to wider 
audiences via the work of ‘national patriots’ (the carriers of national ide- 
ology); and 3) Nationalism as a mass movement. Banac’s paper on “The 
Nationalism in Southeastern Europe” (1992a) uses Hroch’s scheme to ana- 
lyze the tempestuous relationship between the Serb and Croat carriers of 
national ideologies since the early nineteenth century, and adds a distinc- 
tion between ‘progressive’ and ‘backward’ national(ist) elites. In contrast 
to Kennan’s work on the Balkan wars or Robert Kaplan’s literary bestseller 
Balkan Ghosts (1993) (which laments the ‘reciprocity’ of violent traditions 
of Serbs, Croats, Albanians and other disgruntled peoples), Banac suggests 
that there are fundamental differences between the group identities and 
ensuing political projects of Serbs and Croats. The nineteenth century 
Croat gentry, intelligentsia, and the Catholic Church acted as protectors 
of the cultural identity of all Croats against the Habsburg projects of as- 
similation, while at the same time disseminating Western cosmopolitan val- 
ues and the democratic ideals of the French Revolution. As enthusiastic 
investors, the Croat gentry and intelligentsia also promoted capitalist mod- 
ernization and a culture of class tolerance. In contrast, the formation of 
ethno-cultural and political consciousness of the neighboring Serbs was af- 
fected by the economy of small peasants who were intolerant of class dif- 
ferences, and by the patriarchal, xenophobic, and anti-Western Orthodox 
clergy. The pre-capitalist economic and cultural ethos of the Serbs explains 
their continuous admiration of authoritarian leadership, as well as the lat- 
ter’s expansionist aspirations (exemplified by the project of ‘Greater Ser- 
bia’). The fundamental differences between Serb and Croat ethnic cultures, 
argues Banac, decisively influence their political choices throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth century. 
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The victory of Communism in the aftermath of WWII facilitates the 
continuation of the Serbs’ hegemonic project in the form of the artificial 
construct of Yugoslavia. While drawing its support for the anti-fascist strug- 
gle from all Yugoslav ethno-nationals groups, the Communist leadership 
capitalized on their legitimate claims for national sovereignty within the 
South Slav state. Post-WWII Yugoslavia, however, was dominated by the 
Serbs, due to their control of important political and military posts and, 
perhaps more importantly, to the ‘elective affinity’ between the Serbs’ class- 
intolerant culture and the anti-Western egalitarianism of Communist ide- 
ology.! 

Although Banac does not deny that the Partisans’ anti-fascist struggle 
resulted in the mass appeal of its Communist leadership, he argues that 
the post-war Yugoslav state “was held together by the skillful use of fear: 
the fear of Great Serbian restoration, the fear of return to the wartime 
massacres, and (after 1948) the fear of the Soviet Union” (1992b, p. 168). 
The Communist leadership of Yugoslavia was unable (or unwilling) to solve 
the problem of the legitimate national aspirations of its peoples: it simply 
adjusted its nationalities policies to the old matrix of Serbian hegemonic 
and antidemocratic practices. The 1989 collapse of the Soviet bloc and the 
ensuing multi-party elections in Yugoslavia once again revealed the pro- 
found ideological differences between the Yugoslav nations as well as the 
importance of their separation into different states. According to Banac, 
the Western nations should have understood that Croatian and Slovenian 
state-building projects were based on a long tradition of pro-democracy 
and human rights movements, and should have granted them independence 
rather than fretting over the preservation of the artificial Yugoslav federa- 
tion. If the recognition of Croatia and Slovenia had taken place in 1990, 
right after the elections, argues Banac, the traditional expansionist tenden- 
cies of Serbia would have been thwarted. The “Fearful Asymmetry of War” 
(1992b) ends with an interesting argument about the incorporation of the 
progressive Central European states in the global process of the fragmen- 
tation of multi-national states as a desirable response to the ‘gluttonous 
capitalist market’ in need of structural transformations. The struggle for 
independence of the ex-Yugoslav oppressed nations, thus, not only serves 
their own historical aspirations, but also contributes to the building of 
“(S)maller, though not necessarily autarkic states, organized as units of pro- 
duction” (p. 169). 

While there are several differences between Kennan’s Orientalist (in 
Edward Said’s sense) scheme of the all-Balkan national (aggressive) ethos 
and Banac’s insistence on the incompatibility between the Croat and Serb 
national ideologies, the following similarities enable me to place them in 
the same category of psycho-cultural approaches: 
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1) The significance of the latent conflict between Western democratic 
and Eastern authoritarian nation-state projects, regularly resurfacing in the 
fixed historical consciousness and related collective identities of the (ex)- 
Yugoslav nations. 

2) The problematic neglect of social differentiation and of its impact 
on the formation and mobilization of ethnic and national identities. 

Neither Kennan nor Banac explain how the knowledge of one’s ethnic 
(or cultural) identity is communicated from the class of intellectuals to 
lower social strata, or how the latter come to embrace the ideal of building 
an ethnic nation that would differentiate them from their neighbors (ex- 
emplified by the situation of the Serbs and Croats living in the numerous 
ethnically mixed pockets of former Yugoslavia). Should the quote from Ba- 
nac’s “The National Question in Yugoslavia” that opens this section be a 
satisfactory answer? 

3) By focusing on the nineteenth-century discourses of political and 
cultural elites in Southeastern Europe and on their supposedly lasting in- 
fluence on the contemporary disintegration of Yugoslavia, Banac implies 
that the political ideologies and cultural policies of the Communist period 
did not work as integrative factors. In other words, the dynamics of ethnic 
identities almost inevitably leads to their mobilization (if not transforma- 
tion) into nationalist political constituencies. Communism, then, was a 
harmful, yet not decisive break. The memories of the struggle for national 
statehood, including the remembrance of the means used in that struggle 
(civilized or democratic, versus aggressive or authoritarian), survived. 


FUNCTIONALIST APPROACHES 


The unimportance of Yugoslavia’s Communist past seems to be less 
prominent in works that explain Yugoslavia’s demise as a consequence of 
uneven development (of the semi-periphery) and political agendas that ac- 
company economic modernization. Despite (or because of) their focus on 
industrialization and urbanization, these neo-Marxist approaches create an- 
other non-dynamic concept of ethnicity and its political mobilization. 

The most interesting recent case of explaining ethnic character and 
political nationalism of a ‘backward’ social class is Sabrina P. Ramet’s ar- 
ticle Nationalism and the ‘idiocy’ of the countryside: the Case of Serbia (Ra- 
met, 1996). Ramet defines the social mores of the rural residents of Serbia 
proper and Kosovo (approximately one fourth of the total population) as 
‘idiotic,’ reflecting Karl Marx’s conception of the reactionary values of peas- 
ants. “Rural mentality,’ in Ramet’s view, is understood in opposition to that 
of the city, which undermines patriarchal norms and orientations to local 
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(as opposed to public or political) communal values. Ramet sees the Com- 
munist period as an attack of Western cosmopolitan values on the conser- 
vative matrix of rural communal autarky. Because of its pre-political 
culture, this rural milieu is more ethnic (’private’) than urban areas, where 
a more open political culture is allowed to develop. Since Yugoslav self- 
management imposed a model of rapid industrialization that encouraged 
“efforts to promote secularism, gender equality, and ethnic coexistence” 
(Ramet, op. cit., pp. 72-73), the Serbian villagers felt their way of life to 
be under constant threat. Ramet argues that the victory of Milosevic’s fac- 
tion in the Serbian League of Communists in 1987 would not have been 
possible without the mobilization of the rural Serbs in Kosovo, who sought 
a political sponsor in their struggle against the allegedly nationalistic Al- 
banian cadres in the Province’s League of Communists. The demise of the 
Titoism in Serbia was thus a result of the grassroots mobilization of the 
most backward Kosovo (Serb, but not Albanian) peasants, opportunistic 
Communist apparatchiks, and Serbian intelligentsia enchanted with rural 
values. 

What makes Ramet’s argument similar to Banac’s thesis about the im- 
possible coexistence of ‘liberating’ and ‘aggressive’ nationalisms (in one 
state) is Ramet’s insistence on the dangers of rural nationalism. In contrast 
to some more diversified and urbanized societies (Slovenia, Croatia), the 
political mobilization of Serbs in the 1980s, and especially after 1988, de- 
veloped as their latent feelings of marginalization were transformed into 
intolerance and violence against neighboring ethnic groups. “Indeed, one 
may speculate that the greater the proportion of rural population in a coun- 
try, the more introverted, the more exclusive, and the less tolerant of mi- 
nority nationalities and minority religions the society will be” (Ramet, op. 
cit., p. 80). She acknowledges that the inherent xenophobia and chauvinism 
of the village are not the only reasons for its propensity to violently stage 
political crises: the nationalism of small peasants tends to be violent be- 
cause they, fully aware of their economic marginality, cannot utilize any 
other form of political protest, and physical violence capitalizes on their 
numerical superiority. 

While this view of the destabilizing role of the peasantry as a ‘back- 
ward’ class may shed some light on the failure of both capitalist and state 
socialist modernizing reforms in the Second and Third World, it is difficult 
to accept it as an explanation of all-Serbian nationalism (and only an all- 
Serbian nationalism can ‘legitimize’ Slobodan Milosevic’s nation-state 
building agendas). The most superficial statistical difficulty is that small 
peasants form almost one quarter of the population in Macedonia, where 
they apparently failed to develop aggressive anti-urban (anti-Western) at- 
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titudes. There are, however, several more serious problems with Ramet’s 
diagnosis of Serb ethno-nationalism: 

a) The apparent absence of anti-urban, anti-Western, and ethnically- 
intolerant attitudes among the Albanian rural population in Kosovo is not 
explained. Up until the late 1980s, both Kosovo (Albanian) and other Yu- 
goslav economists, social and political scientists focused upon poverty, un- 
employment of the semi-urbanized population, nepotism, latent illiteracy 
and unemployment of women, and other typical problems of ‘peripheral 
development’ —all of which apparently affected the Kosovo Albanians even 
more than the local Serbs and Montenegrins (Horvat, 1988; Agim Malja, 
1988). 

b) The anti-Albanian mobilization of the rural Serbs cannot be said 
to have emerged ‘spontaneously’, on a grassroots level. Numerous journal- 
istic reports and political analyses of the 1988 events in Serbia suggest that 
anti-Albanian demonstrations (as expressions of solidarity with the Kosovo 
Serbs) in Montenegro and Vojvodina were incited primarily by the Kosovo 
(urban) Communists apparatchiks, who had acted as the movement’s lead- 
ers before Milosevic co-opted them in 1987. The vast majority of partici- 
pants in these demonstrations were unemployed and semi-employed 
industrial workers who were paid to travel in the buses provided by the 
Serb Kosovo cadres.* The local Party bosses remain to this day the only 
articulate speakers for the rural Kosovo Serbs. On the other hand, the Ser- 
bian Writers’ Union pretended to act on behalf of the Kosovo Serbs in 
the late 1980s (O. Milosavljevic, 1996a; O. Zirojevic, 1996), while there is 
no evidence that these literary intellectuals were ever interested in direct 
communication with their rural compatriots. 

c) If any social strata in the former Yugoslavia could be called ‘frus- 
trated’, it would be its pseudo-lumpenproletariat. The numbers of unem- 
ployed and ‘temporarily unemployed’ grew from 1,500,000 in 1961 to 
6,400,000 in 1987, the majority of whom were low and semi-skilled laborers 
(largely of rural origins, but residing in industrial cities). As Eugen Pusic 
argues in his study of the social differentiation in Yugoslavia, these ‘dislo- 
cated’ social groups presented the greatest delegitimizing threat to the Yu- 
goslav regime (Pusic, 1989). 

d) Ramet correctly observes that rural Serbs did most of the fighting 
in the war in Bosnia and Croatia. However, this cannot be explained by 
the ‘stronger’ nationalism of the peasants. When the Yugoslav People’s 
Army sent out draft notices in 1991, it deliberately targeted the rural popu- 
lation, well aware that draft-dodging (otherwise widespread in Serbia, in- 
cluding in the rural Sumadija) could not become a mass phenomenon in 
the villages. 
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e) The leadership of the Serb paramilitary who committed most of the 
atrocities in Bosnia comes from the ‘dislocated’ (although not necessarily 
poor) classes described by Eugen Pusic. The same sociological profile is 
widespread among the ‘fierce fighters’ of the Croatian and Bosnian Armies, 
especially the numerous paramilitary ‘volunteer’ groups. 

f) Rural and ‘provincial’ ethnic identity is often hostile to nation-state 
building projects due to its ‘inward-looking’ communal life. 

g) Although inter-ethnic marriages and other forms of inter-ethnic 
communication were common for Yugoslav urban and professional circles, 
it may be that inter-ethnic communications among the less educated semi- 
urban ‘masses’ have been insufficiently studied. Milivoj Ilas, a Croatian 
journalist, recently observed that despite the enormous efforts of the Croa- 
tian government to forge an ethnically-defined popular and high culture, 
illegal sales of Serbian ‘turbo-folk’ (neo-country) music cassettes on flea 
markets in Croatia have skyrocketed during the Serbo-Croat and Serbo- 
Croat-Muslim wars (Ilas, 1996). Since the purchasing power of the Croatian 
population has dramatically fallen during the same period, and since the 
most ‘fierce fighters’ in Croatia come from the strata of the turbo-folk con- 
sumers, we obviously need a more complex view of the relationship between 
the (supposedly culturally intolerant) ethnic identity and its political use or 
mobilization. 

Tom Nairn’s article “All Bosnians Now?” (1993) offers a grim vision 
of the implications of the uneven economic and political developments in 
Eastern Europe. According to Nairn, the Western ‘core’ countries tradi- 
tionally used the territory of former Yugoslavia for their strategic manipu- 
lations, instead of allowing its ethnic groups to pursue their national 
programs in accordance with the same principles that were pursued by the 
‘core’ nations in an earlier age. 

The curse of this old frontier zone is that, though ravaged by so many wars and 


revolutions, it was never allowed to unscramble itself along what became the stand- 
ard lines of European nation-state evolution. (Nairn, p. 406; italics mine) 


In Nairn’s view, the world’s great powers preferred to use Yugoslavia 
as a buffer zone before and during the Cold War, instead of allowing its 
ethnic peoples to pursue a peaceful (!) resettlement of the populations in 
order to undo the explosive ethnic mix. Bosnia and Herzegovina, in this 
view, presents the most artificial ethnic patchwork, inaugurated as an in- 
dependent republic by the League of Communists. The League used this 
multi-ethnic construct to legitimate itself by showing that Serb and Croat 
nationalisms could be contained within a socialist democracy, any challenge 
to which would be punished as an attack on the equality of Yugoslav na- 
tionalities. The ‘obstructed’ national developments resulted in the absence 
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of any form of European (Western) civil (post-ethnic?) identities. When 
the Yugoslav ‘Communist protectorate’ was made obsolete by the end of 
the Cold War, it became apparent that assertion of their ethnic identities 
was the latent priority of the Serbs, Croats, Muslims, Slovenes, et al. 


Democracy is people power. And in this region people are primarily communities. 
(Nairn, p. 407) 


There was, in Nairn’s view, an alternative to the ‘demonic’ nationalism 
that turned Bosnia into rubble. International political and relief organiza- 
tions should have recognized the fact that the inhabitants of Bosnia were 
denied a fundamental collective opportunity to develop their separate na- 
tion-states, and should have granted them that chance by assisting peaceful 
resettlement of the population and persuading the ‘stubborn’ parties that 
the partition was inevitable. 

The biggest problem in Nairn’s argument is its lack of evidence to 
support the thesis that Bosnian ethnic groups were unable to co-exist with 
each other. Televised interviews with Radovan Karadzic, the leader of the 
Bosnian Serb nationalist party, make it clear, argues Nairn, that democracy 
in Bosnia means the establishment of an independent ethnic statehood that 
necessarily precedes the assertion and institutionalization of civil and hu- 
man rights. 

Nairn is obviously unimpressed by the many studies that suggest that 
some civic identities had been developing in Yugoslavia in various private, 
professional and cultural milieus for almost five decades, bridging and oblit- 
erating ethnic lines (Denich, 1993; Glenny, 1993). According to one of the 
first general public opinion surveys conducted in Yugoslavia in the mid- 
1960s, League of Communists’ (LC) functionaries were more likely than 
most social strata in all regions (except Slovenia) to consider ‘historical- 
cultural differences’ between the Yugoslav peoples as the main source of 
nationalist and chauvinistic attitudes. Most people considered economic 
backwardness to be the main cause of the chauvinistic attitudes (Burg, 
1983). Probably contributing to the LC cadres’ heightened ‘awareness’ of 
ethno-national differences was the fact that all important positions in the 
League of Communists hierarchy were subject to an ‘ethnic quota’ principle 
that had been enforced since the late 1960s. Since most ‘ordinary’ people 
were not affected by the system of ethnic quotas, “ethnic background in- 
creasingly appeared as a personal characteristic rather than a significant 
marker of identity or social distance” (Denich, 1993, p. 45). The Federal 
League of Communists, along with the increasingly powerful regional 
Leagues, perpetuated the system of competition between ‘territorial’ and 
‘ethnic representatives’. These policies on ethnicity and nationality were 
the peculiar result of the League of Communists’ response to pressures for 
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economic and political reform and were unrelated to the great powers’ ef- 
forts to keep Yugoslavia as a buffer zone. 

Instead of recognizing the tremendous gap between the influence of 
the ‘nationalized’ LC bureaucracies and the economic and political pow- 
erlessness of the ethnically mixed ‘ordinary’ people in the late 1980s, Naim 
implies that Karadzic’s rhetoric reflects some ‘normal’ aspirations for self- 
determination. It follows, then, that the Bosnian ethnic groups created their 
mono-ethnic parties prior to the 1990 elections in order to return to the 
path of nation-state building. Naim does not see that the 1990 elections 
were preceded by the usurpation of the offices, technical equipment, auto 
parks (and personnel) that accompanied the dismantling of the Bosnian 
League of Communists, and that they, in a devilish way, reinforced the 
ethnic quota principle of the dying party. 

Both Ramet and Naim modify the Marxist views of nationalism as a 
‘bourgeois’ ideology. In their works we find a view of nationalism as a natu- 
ral accompaniment of the struggle for economic and political liberation, 
combined with the distinction between progressive and backward national- 
isms (e.g., of the numerically superior peasants). Although Sabrina Ramet 
spent many years studying the emergence of grassroots alternative move- 
ments in Yugoslavia and became well aware of the complexity of social 
hierarchies outside of the League of Communists (Ramet, 1992, and 1995), 
she too succumbed to the views of ethno-nationalism as a political project 
of justice-seeking masses. 


BETWEEN STRUCTURE AND CULTURE, OR THE THIRD 
APPROACH 


A major problem with the primordialist and functionalist analyses of 
the situation in former Yugoslavia is their view of ethno-nationalism as a 
latent ideological ‘state of mind’ and as a territorial and cultural boundary 
for most people who share the same ethnic background. The difference 
between aggressive (Serb) and protective (Croat, Slovene, Bosnian Muslim) 
nationalisms is explained with reference to differences in historical and po- 
litical traditions that survived the age of the empires, the hegemony of the 
Serbian dynasty, and the most recent communist period. 

A third set of approaches analyze ethnic nationalism as an ideological 
response of the empowered segments of the society to various threats to 
their political stability and legitimacy. These approaches trace the transfor- 
mation of ethnicity from cultural (individual or group) to politicized forms 
of expression, and demonstrate how the politicized ethnicity has come to 
dominate the former Yugoslavia since the late 1980s. 
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Laslo Sekelj’s study “Yugoslavia: the Process of Disintegration” (1993) 
distinguishes between three stages of official nationalism that correspond 
to the two failed agendas of economic reform in post-WWII Yugoslavia. 
The first stage was characterized by the decisive influence of federal, Party- 
controlled ministries upon economic and ideological affairs. After its break 
with Stalin in 1948, the Yugoslav League of Communists attempted for the 
first time to introduce the system of workers’ councils in industrial enter- 
prises. Although their work showed some positive results by generating bot- 
tom-to-top feedback on problems of production and management, further 
development of the workers’ councils was obstructed by both the top ranks 
of the League of Communists and the Party-appointed general directors. 
Around the mid-1960s, the Yugoslav government announced a need for 
economic reforms that would institutionalize the autonomy of industrial 
enterprises, social services, and educational and cultural institutions, and 
reduce the power of federal planning agencies. The Soviet model would 
be dismantled for its detachment from the working people. 

After 1965, the stage of federal state controls (and an accompanying 
ideology of federal nationalism) gave way to ‘decentralization’. Sekelj ar- 
gues that although the push for economic reform in all Yugoslav republics 
came initially from the liberal-minded Party cadres, who tied their propos- 
als of regional autonomy to the decreasing influence of the Party in eco- 
nomic affairs, its actual implementation within a one-party system was 
doomed to failure. Instead of the actual decentralization, political power 
underwent a vertical devolution and was transferred to, multiplied, and 
‘rounded off within the six republics and two provinces. Instead of the 
monopoly of one Federal League of Communists, eight Party estab- 
lishments were now endowed with the power to control economic, political 
and cultural policies in their regions. Although some leading U.S. experts 
at the time interpreted this reform as a result of the conflict between the 
conservative and liberal cadres (with the latter also being pro-democracy), 
Sekelj argues that the practice of political power did not change: 

(T)he 1965 Reform was not de facto identical with pluralism and decentralization 


of political power . . .—though it undoubtedly resulted in a new anticentralist con- 
sensus. (Sekelj, p. 28, italics mine) 


The 1971-1972 purges of the Serbian and Croatian liberal-minded 
Communist leaders were symptoms of the self-preservation strategies of 
the League of Communists. The 1974 Constitution, which granted full po- 
litical and administrative autonomy to the six republics and two provinces 
(Kosovo and Vojvodina) and introduced an extremely complex system of 
political delegations, created a polity that, in the words of a leading 
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Slovenian expert on labor relations, was neither representative nor partici- 
patory (Rus, 1985).3 
From the voter’s point of view, at no level of assembly hierarchy (municipality, 
republic, federation) could he clearly identify his delegate by either of the three 


criteria of interest representation: workers, territorial interest or membership in so- 
cio-political organizations. (Sekelj, pp. 456-47) 


The breakdown of the Yugoslav polity, economy, and educational and 
cultural policies along territorial lines (not only down to the level of re- 
publics, but often down to municipal boundaries) had another important 
consequence. 

(A) new ruling class emerged and turned the existing delegation system into its 

own instrument: the fact that the membership into the LCY was the prerequisite 


of any political function (including top manager’s), even that of a municipal dele- 
gate, sufficiently prove it. (Sekelj, p. 50) 


Since the transfer of political power from the federation to the repub- 
lics (and below) was the intended result of self-management decentraliza- 
tion (without democratization) reform, it would be foolish to argue that 
the new system allowed for a greater expression of (objectively increasing) 
social and economic grievances. According to a 1987 survey, the power and 
material privileges of top Yugoslav federal and republican officials and LC 
functionaries increased between 1975 and 1985, while the decision-making 
power of self-management bodies in enterprises, delegations and delegates 
(participatory bodies) decreased substantively, as did that of workers and 
peasants (Arzensek, 1986). 

With participatory democracy politically irrelevant, and with the pre- 
viously (at least nominally) relevant ‘interests of the working people’ having 
been expunged from constitutional laws and other legally binding docu- 
ments, the League of Communists found a legitimizing device to provide 
an ideological substitute for the interests of the ‘people’: the idea of the 
republican and provincial citizenship. Since the early 1970s, during the de- 
centralization reforms, the interests of individual citizens in Yugoslavia 
were formulated as the interests of his/her republic and province, according 
to both (!) territorial and nationality criteria. Since no group or individual 
rights or interests were practiced, the potential for manipulation of these 
constitutional provisions was relatively limited. In the late 1970s, however, 
when the growing army of the unemployed and semi-employed started 
threatening LC legitimacy, the party oligarchies began to define the deep- 
ening economic crisis as a problem of inadequate responses of the regional 
(republican and provincial) units to the pressures of development. Accord- 
ing to Sekelj, the territorial devolution of the LC monopoly, accompanied 
by a deepening economic crisis, resulted in the increasing autarky of the 
republics and provinces and opened the stage of official republican/provin- 
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cial nationalisms. The struggle for foreign and domestic economic subsidies, 
especially in the most economically underdeveloped (and multi-ethnic) re- 
gions (Kosovo, several regions in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Croatia) 
acquired the form of a struggle for political promotion of the (LC) repre- 
sentatives of the region’s nationalities (selected according to the principle 
of ‘ethnic quotas’). At the same time, despite endless debates on the de- 
sirability of shrinking the number of ‘administrative cadres’, the multipli- 
cation of the regional centers of power and the implementation of the 
principle of ‘ethnic quotas’ facilitated a proliferation of political posts. 
Vladimir Goati speculates that in the mid-1980s the number of municipal 
LC functionaries reached 8000, while an additional 6000 members of the 
‘politocracy’ were found at the levels of the city, region, province, republic, 
and the federation (Goati, 1989). 


From the perspective of war and ethno-national conflict over territorial rights to 
self-determination in 1991-94, outsiders tend to see nationality in terms of individual 
identity alone and to give it overriding importance in the lives of Yugoslavs. Yet 
in the Yugoslav period, the ideas of ethnicity and national rights were far more 
tied to governmental assurances of equality among national groups and to economic 
governance in a progressively decentralizing system of reform communism. Its di- 
viding administrative principle was what is commonly referred to in Europe as sub- 
sidiarity: operational and managerial decisions should be made as close to the 
ground as possible. Republican and local governments had ever more autonomy 
over their economic affairs, budgets, and taxes, sharing ownership and managerial 
rights with self-governing enterprises. Independent agencies multiplied to provide 
social services. The functions, power, and budget of the federal government declined 
accordingly. (Susan Woodward, 1995, p. 38) 


Susan Woodward’s book “Balkan Tragedy” (1995) focuses on the im- 
pact of global economic and political restructuring on Yugoslav economic 
policies and national ideology since the mid-1970s. She shows how the fail- 
ure of the LC oligarchic economy to follow the shifting terms of interna- 
tional trade, the notorious use of industrial investments for administrative 
needs of the regional bureaucracies, and growing unemployment were bal- 
anced with the generous foreign loans that Yugoslavia was entitled to since 
Marshall Tito’s spectacular break-up with Stalin in 1948. 

When the international terms of trade changed once again in the early 
1980s, the Yugoslav government introduced a series of austerity measures 
in order to make the country’s industrial exports more competitive on the 
global market. This was becoming increasingly difficult, especially in re- 
publics oriented to agricultural production (Serbia, Macedonia, poorer re- 
gions of Bosnia and Herzegovina and Croatia). Under the pressure from 
International Monetary Fund advisors, export subsidies and tax incentives 
went to producers of manufactured exports (in Slovenia, Croatia, and, to 
a lesser degree in Serbia) at the expense of the producers of raw and semi- 
manufactured materials. Since the international advisors also put pressure 
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on the Federal Government to integrate its thoroughly decentralized mar- 
ket and banking system, the Yugoslav political elites developed two con- 
flicting strategies of economic and political restructuring: a) The ‘federalist’ 
(Keynesian) solution sought to re-unite the Yugoslav market and allow for 
a free flow of capital and labor across the republics’ boundaries; b) The 
‘anti-federalist’ (neo-liberal) solution demanded protection of the profitable 
exports and the richest (Northwestern) republics in general, since the shift- 
ing terms of trade clearly favored their economic orientation. Since the 
International Monetary Fund and the federal government sought to restore 
the all-Yugoslav market and pressured the republics’ politico-managerial 
oligarchies to change their long-time autarkic behavior (to abolish the vast 
patchwork of ‘self-management interest communities’, for example), the 
conflict between the northwestern regions (backed by the Vojvodinian and 
Kosovo LC leaders) and the Serbian leadership was inevitable. 

Slobodan Milosevic’s emergence in 1987, as leader of the Serbian 
League of Communists and his quick moves to abolish the constitutional 
autonomy of Kosovo and Vojvodina, could be regarded as a response to 
the ‘federalist’ agenda of reuniting the disintegrated market and polity in 
Serbia. It could also be viewed as the monopolistic extension of one LC 
clique over the territory of the entire republic. Susan Woodward suggests 
that the arrival of a populist party demagogue was not surprising, consid- 
ering the diminishing demand for Serbia’s agricultural exports, the anxiety 
of the privileged oligarchies over some anticipated shrinking of their ranks 
(experienced acutely by the middle levels), and increasing economic hard- 
ships of ‘ordinary’ people in regions that were disadvantaged by new in- 
ternational and governmental policies. SeKelj’s s paradigm of the ‘aborted 
modernization’ complements and modifies this picture with an argument 
that the League of Communists underwent an inevitable transformation 
from a patchwork of regional oligarchies into rival political elites, whose 
increasingly ethno-nationalist rhetoric results from their long-time rejection 
of substantive economic and political reforms and participatory or citizen- 
based democracy (Sekelj, pp. 198-230, and 245-252). 

The growing political conflict between Serbian and Slovenian elites was 
raised as an issue during the 1988-1989 debates on the amendments to the 
republics’ constitutions. For the first time in the post-WWII period, the 
republics’ elites decided to bring their conflicts to the attention of wider 
domestic audiences, while shifting their focus from regional hegemony ver- 
sus autonomy to the themes of ethno-national exploitation and discrimina- 
tion. Susan Woodward argues that if international economic and political 
organizations had recognized the nature of the conflict between the two 
factions’ views on the growing economic difficulties and the costs of eco- 
nomic reform, the war to re-draw territorial boundaries could have been 
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avoided. Sekelj is less optimistic: in his view, the conflict resulted from the 
emergence of the republics’ monopolistic one-party power structures, hos- 
tile to the federal center and to each other. 

Although both Sekelj and Woodward point to the ‘crisis of modern- 
ization’ as the underlying cause of the breakdown of Yugoslavia, they also 
demonstrate that modernization ceases to be a priority for a political lead- 
ership that is concerned with the perpetuation of a one-party monopoly. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the pressure to dismantle the Yugoslav 
League of Communists in 1990 came from the rival parties themselves, re- 
sulting in a victory for those groups that could benefit most from the ma- 
terial, informational and other resources of the self-disintegrating party. 
The territorial and ethnic nationalism, as the third stage of the Yugoslav 
official nationalism, resulted from the long-time autarkization of the Yu- 
goslav political, economic and cultural institutions rather than the other 
way around. Ethnic mobilization of the ‘masses’ had its roots in a successful 
orchestration of legitimate social discontents, not in some grassroots ‘pa- 
triarchal’ or ‘liberating’ nationalism. The truth is that the ‘masses’ (both 
urban and rural, and in all regions of the former Yugoslavia) had no means 
of imagining themselves as individual political subjects prior to the first 
multi-party elections in 1990, and arguably not even then. 

The idea that the ethnic mobilization of the Yugoslav peoples was 
spontaneous has only recently come under serious attack by social scientists. 
Anthony Oberschall (1996) observes that the ethno-nationalist polarization 
of the country was rooted in neither subdued primordial hostilities nor 
some rational awareness of ethno-political hegemony (of ‘others’) and the 
ensuing claims for self-determination, as many academics and partisan in- 
tellectuals within and outside Yugoslav borders argue. Polls taken in 1990 
showed that only a small percentage of the population expected the break- 
up of their country (Oberschall, p. 13).4 Laslo Sekelj’s analysis of the 1991 
survey conducted among Serbian refugees from Krajina (Croatia) indicated 
that Croatian Serbs started feeling insecure as members of an ethnic group 
only after the victory of Franjo Tudjman in 1990 (Sekelj, 1991). Anthony 
Oberschall deplores the fact that the Western media focused on interna- 
tional-diplomatic aspects of the conflict (as well as on the scale of atrocities 
committed by Serbian paramilitaries backed by the Yugoslav Army) while 
neglecting the ‘micromobilization’ of local militias appropriating the arse- 
nals of the republics’ Territorial Defense units (the latter were organized 
in the early 1970s as autonomous units [on republican level only] under 
the loose supervision of the Yugoslav Army). ‘Micromobilization’ agendas 
would also include the usurpation of material and informational resources 
of the regional LC organs by their medium-to-high-ranking functionaries 
who quickly became the leaders of the victorious nationalist parties. The 
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Western media neglected the painful transformation of the Yugoslav popu- 
lation into ‘politicized ethnics’, while the rapidly growing community of ‘ex- 
perts on Yugoslavia’ paid no attention to the Yugoslav local press between 
1987 and 1991, especially to some independent media (e.g. the now de- 
ceased Yutel TV station). 

Kjell Magnusson’s study of the decline of communist ideology in Yu- 
goslavia shows that the liberalization of the press since the early 1980s and 
the long-time freedom of foreign travel and exposure to Western lifestyles 
and consumerist culture resulted in the emergence of a de-ideologized con- 
sciousness of ‘ordinary’ people and various freedom of speech, environ- 
mental and feminist forums (Magnusson, 1987; also Ramet, 1995). Many 
younger participants in the fledgling civic forums worked as free-lance re- 
searchers or journalists, harboring few illusions about getting a better paid 
or high-status job. What prevented these civic identities from becoming 
fully fledged social movements was their ‘cultural’ (rather than political- 
dissident) self-identification and the increasing difficulty to organize and 
finance any cultural and academic exchange across the borders of the Yu- 
goslav autarkic regions.” The intra-state autarky was compensated, para- 
doxically, with a relatively easy communication with foreign (Western) 
academic circles and alternative movements. 

The fact that the emerging civic identities and alternative initiatives 
lacked a political charge was also due to the widespread contemptuous (and 
elitist, one might say) attitude toward the institutions and participants of 
the official political scene in the former Yugoslavia. This attitude was typi- 
cally found in urban cosmopolitan circles, where any association with LC 
organizations (including attempts to engage in a serious critical dialogue 
with the Party) was regarded as a degradation of one’s reputation. The 
cosmopolitan urbanites resented the new-comers from poor rural regions 
who allegedly pursued their university degrees and professional careers 
through their family connections in the League of Communists, and who 
often benefitted from the system of ‘ethnic quotas’ (or, alternatively, from 
quotas for ‘underdeveloped regions’) (Woodward, p. 56). Toward the end 
of the 1980s, even these resented Party functionaries from the ‘backward’ 
regions began to feel disillusioned, especially the younger ones working in 
the cultural establishment. Their hopes for high salaries and privileges 
seemed increasingly utopian and contrasted sharply with the memory of 
prestigious lifestyles enjoyed by LC bureaucrats and their proteges between 
the early 1960s and mid 1970s. This career frustration of the younger cadres 
may explain their participation in the staging of ethno-nationalist mobili- 
zation. 

Yet, despite the three-year long propaganda of ethnic homogenization 
(1987-1990) and the general mood of insecurity and political passivity, sixty 
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two per cent of Yugoslavs in mid-1990 believed that their ‘Yugoslav’ af- 
filiation was very important for them, while thirty six per cent characterized 
their communal relations as ‘good’ and another twenty eight per cent said 
they were ‘satisfactory’ (Kosovo being the only significant exception) (Ober- 
schall, p. 13). A closer look at the 1990 elections in Croatia shows that the 
victory of the Croatian Democratic Community (HDZ) (with the forty one 
per cent of the votes) was made possible by the Croatian League of Com- 
munists who, believing that they would win, introduced the ‘majority-wins- 
all’ law prior to the elections (miscalculating many lost votes of the Krajina 
Serbs and the numerous last-minute defectors). 

I agree with Oberschall that there are few reliable journalistic accounts 
of the processes of ‘micromobilization,’ especially in the Croatian and Bos- 
nian countryside where the pre-electoral procedures in 1990 resembled, ac- 
cording to many, the census of the population (often accompanied by the 
distribution of arms from the arsenals of the Territorial Defense).° One 
thing is certain: the essentialist explanations of the rise of ethnic national- 
ism in Yugoslavia systematically neglect the processes of structural disin- 
tegration and social anomie of the past three decades while obscuring the 
fact that, until the late 1980s, ethnic identity as an aspect of political af- 
filiation was virtually absent among the Yugoslavs. 


INTELLECTUALS IN THE AGENDA OF THE 
POLITICIZATION OF ETHNIC IDENTITIES 


The previous sections examined the interests of Yugoslav political 
elites in the mobilization of ethnic identities. The means and objectives of 
the elites’ long-time rivalries resulted in their parallel projects of nation- 
state building. The Yugoslav Federation passed through the three phases 
of official nationalism: federal, republican, and ethno-populist. During the 
last phase, many Yugoslav social and political scientists, historians, and 
writers began to publicize their views on the causes of the Yugoslav crisis, 
often as regular contributors in the popular press and television shows. 
They focused mainly on one ethnic group being exploited and dominated 
by other ethnic collectives in Yugoslavia, and on the allegedly timeless 
popular appeal of the ideas of ethnic unity and ethnically-culturally homo- 
geneous nation-states. 

Western academics and journalists, who became intrigued by this his- 
torical revisionism, often interpreted the ‘ethnicization’ of the Yugoslav 
academia and media as signifying the liberalization of culture (forgetting 
that the Yugoslav academics had already been regarded as ‘liberal’ since 
the trials of the ‘Praxis’ group in the late 1960s-early 1970s). Inadvertently, 
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many foreign observers assimilated and disseminated the themes of ‘irrec- 
oncilable’ ethnic differences. It was difficult, indeed, to ignore the native 
intellectuals’ passion and literary appeal. 


My grandfather’s war stories were not shocking but intriguing, they were not trau- 
matizing but revealed historical knowledge. I started learning (then) about the past 
and wanted to know the “future history.” I heard for the first time about the Ger- 
mans, Hungarians and Croats (“they are the ones who attacked us together with 
the Germans and Hungarians, but they speak Serbian, you cannot run away from 
them or cheat them,” said the grandfather). One of them was found dead in the 
orchard above the house. My grandfather’s mother and his wife buried him: “so 
that the dogs do not carry around his bones, it’s a sin, he was young and had a 
soul, and his mother does not know where his bones are . . .,” the grandfather 
used to say. My grandfather always crossed himself when telling this story; he would 
ask me not to step on the place where the Croat was buried, and to cross myself 
while listening to the story, as if I would be guilty of something . . . . And the evil 
was not hidden. I listened to the story of a Serb peasant, a refugee from Gorazde, 
about the details that attracted the attention of the ordinary people, while being 
too banal for intellectuals (and sociologists). This Serb peasant recognized the evil, 
although he was not able to avoid it, by observing one simple event. During the 
TV presentation of the political parties in Bosnia and Herzegovina, he heard one 
high official of the Party of Democratic Action saying that pigs would not be allowed 
to be kept as domestic animals in the future Bosnian “Islamistan.” The peasant 
commented: “Even the Turks did not forbid the pigs. I knew that such a state did 
not have any space for Serbs. I was wandering how it was possible that those learned 
men among the Serbs were silent, didn’t they see what kind of future was coming 
in Bosnia? How could they not find someone who could protect the pigs, if not 
the Serbs?” 
—Milovan Mitrovi¢, A proposal for a phenomenological method in 
sociology, in Sociologija (1995), Belgrade, Vol. XXIX, No. 3 (translation mine) 


Where do we look for the origins and the essence of the Serb mentality? A diluted 
and stimulating Hellenic tradition was reduced in the Serb mentality to its primitive 
content; it became a religion humiliated by the cult of the Holy Sava (“svetosavlje”), 
transformed into a low-key custom, and filled with a mythical consciousness. It is 
understandable why the Orthodox religion, transformed into “svetosavlje,” became 
a non-articulated rigid ideology completely distanced from the definition of religion 
as love (for God), and expressed in—hate .. . . Torn between the desire to possess 
the original faith and the awareness that their history prevents them from achieving 
that goal, the people of the cult of the Holy Sava became the prisoners of their 
egoism, of their resistance to take part in the processes of modern culture and 
civilization, and their insatiable desire to expand the existence by means of murder, 
conquest and rape. The Serbs are the only people that could not forgive the con- 
sequences of (religious) conversion . . . . Here lies the source of their permanent 
hate of the Bosnians, that cold not—now we are finally convinced—be eradicated. 
—Esad Cimi¢, Worse than execution. A sketch for a sociological 

reflection on rape, in DruStvena istrazivanja (Social Research) (1995), Zagreb, 
Vol. 4, Nos. 4-5 (translation mine) 


Slovenia, as far back as several years ago, drew attention to the need for Yugosla- 
via’s functional and institutional adherence to the European integration processes 
and even launched concrete initiatives toward this end. Yugoslavia responded too 
slowly to Slovenia’s initiatives and to the changes in Europe .. . . In terms of its 
historic tradition and experiences, in the cultural and civilizational sense, Slovenia 
belongs to the Central European space. In the past it was not able to take part in 
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the creation of the democratic traditions of Western Europe and neither is it par- 
ticipating in the process of European integration which it deems a historic injustice.’ 
—Dimitrij Rupel, Slovenia and the World, in Review of International Affairs: 
Federation of Yugoslav Journalists, Belgrade, 1991, February 5. 


It seems tempting, indeed, to identify entire professional, political and 
moral biographies of Yugoslav intellectuals with their rhetoric after the late 
1980s, with the moment of their speaking in the popular media and on 
behalf of their co-ethnics in the times of nation-state re-building. I intend 
to analyze instead the relationship between the intellectuals’ political and 
cultural milieus on the one hand, and their ‘thematic obsessions’ or main 
areas of research on the other. When I first conceived a research problem 
on the ‘conversions’ of (ex-) Yugoslav intellectuals, I thought to illustrate 
their ‘servant status’ in relation to the state, i.e. the League of Communists, 
by showing how the same academics and writers who had for decades glo- 
rified the achievements of Yugoslav self-management later became the dis- 
seminators of ethno-nationalist hostilities. While this did not turn out to 
be entirely false, the relationship between party ideology and the intellec- 
tuals’ obsessions proved more complicated and nuanced than anticipated. 

From the start of this research I was intrigued by the fact that it was 
only in the mid-to-late 1980s that the Yugoslav intellectuals started appear- 
ing en masse in the popular media where they presented ethnically defined 
inequalities as a source of all past crises in Yugoslavia. This initial obser- 
vation made me choose to analyze the content of a selection of academic 
journals and the most widely circulated weekly and daily newspapers start- 
ing from the late 1960s.° I was then able to make a ‘map’ of the themes 
that preoccupied Yugoslav academics, writers and journalists since the late 
1960s. Tables 1 through 3 help summarize my findings. They are part of 
the larger scheme of the main topics of the Yugoslav academic and popular 
press between the late-1960s and 1991.° 

As a consequence of the process of ‘decentralization’, that both pre- 
ceded and followed the 1974 Constitution, numerous “self-management in- 
terest communities” (established on both republican/ provincial and 
municipal levels) became carriers of academic-scientific and cultural poli- 
cies in their regions. The journals issued by professional-academic associa- 
tions (of sociologists, political scientists, historians) were funded by their 
republics’ and provinces’ interest communities with no coordinating bodies 
that could encourage inter-republic cooperation. The complicated funding 
procedure, accompanied by the pressures of regional parity, in fact, dis- 
couraged any pan-Yugoslav cooperation. 

From the beginning of the period studied both the academic and popu- 
lar press manifested a range of different degrees of liberalism: there were 
journals that published the LC plenum directives, while others combined 
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Table 1. Main Topics Between the Late 1960s and Early 1980s 


Topic I Topic II Topic III 
1 Social and Political 
Science Journals 
la Amendments to the Decentralization of Struggle against 
Constitution; 1974 | Economy (Self- Nationalism and 
Constitution; Management Liberalism (as 
Territorial and Reform); Threats to 
National Autonomy’ Regionalization of — Socialism and 
Development Yugoslav State) 
1b Critique of Human Rights; Nationalism as 
‘Bureaucratic So- Alienation in So- Negation of Class 
cialism’: Return to cialism Interest, or 
‘Genuine’ Self- Liberation Struggle 
Management 
2 Literary Journals All- Yugoslav Translations and Literature of Nations 
Literary Works Review of Foreign and Nationalities 
Literature 


3 Daily and Weekly 1974 Constitution Decentralization of Struggle against 


Newspapers (Regional and Economy (Self- ‘Nationalism’ and 
National Autonomy Management ‘Liberalism’ (1971- 
as Pinnacle of Reform) 1972 Purges) 
Socialism) 


la Funded by the League of Communist Organs. 

1b Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of university depart- 
ments or professional associations. 

2 Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of professional associa- 
tions. 


them with alternative analyses of economic and political crises, translations 
from foreign press, and with typical satirical essays on nepotism and cor- 
ruption. Between the late 1960s and the mid-1970s, academic debates most 
frequently defined the Yugoslav population in terms of their membership 
in the federal state, gradually shifting the definition toward citizenship in 
a republic (province). A significant exception was the conceptual framework 
pursued by the ‘Praxis’ group of professors at the Zagreb and Belgrade 
universities, who contributed to the movement of ‘Marxist humanism.’ They 
analyzed problems that were presumed to afflict all of Yugoslavia: workers’ 
alienation under socialism, the bureaucratization of workplace, and the un- 
equal distribution of guaranteed social subsidies among the Yugoslav social 
Strata. 

Since the early 1970s discussions on political and economic decentrali- 
zation (reflecting the restructuring of the Yugoslav economy and the redis- 
tribution of political power) were published mostly in journals funded by 
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Table 2. Main Topics Between the Early and Mid-1980s 


Topic I Topic II Topic III 
1 Social and Political 
Science Journals 
la Tito’s Accomplish- | Economic Struggle Against the 
ments Stabilization and ‘Non-Communist 
Austerity Programs Opposition’; 
Kosovo as a 


‘Counter- revolution’ 


1b Civil, Human, Defense of Perse- Impact of 
Women’s Rights cuted Writers and Economic Crisis: 
and other ‘Civil Human Rights Intra-Regional 
Society’ Issues Activists Surveys 


(Theory and West- 
ern Experiences) 


2 Literary journals Literature of Debates on Defense of 
Nations and “Yugoslav Cultural § Persecuted Writers 
Nationalities Space’ and Human Rights 


Activists; ‘Civil 
Society’ Issues 


3 Daily and Weekly Affirming Tito’s Failure of Reforms; Kosovo as ‘Counter- 
Newspapers Legacy; Reports on Corruption Revolution’; 
Persecuted Scandals; Yugoslav _ Integrative vs. 
Activists; ‘Civil Uneven Develop- Autonomist 
Society’ Issues ment; Inter-Regional Responses to 
Exploitation International 
Pressures 


la Funded by the League of Communist Organs. 

1b Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of university depart- 
ments or professional associations. 

2 Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of professional associa- 
tions. 


LC-sponsored organizations. The most important role was played by the 
Marxist Centers for Ideological-Theoretical Work, established in all republics 
and provinces in the early 1970s. During the same period, the professional 
journals were preoccupied with issues of social stratification in Yugoslavia. 
A number of surveys focused on economic migrations from the less developed 
regions to urban areas, the rising unemployment of the semi-urbanized strata, 
etc. Since the mid-1970s, after the new Constitution had equated both terri- 
tory and ‘titular nationality’ and social and ethno-national rights, the themes 
of social stratification were expanded to include ethno-national categories, 
with special emphasis on ethnic migrations and inter-ethnic marriages. 

It seems surprising that the most sensitive topics of the 1970s, such as 
the 1971-1972 purges of the Croatian and Serbian League of Communists 
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Table 3. 


1 Social and Political 
Science Journals 
la 


1b 


2 Literary Journals 


3 Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers 


Devic 


Main Topics Between the Mid-1980s and Early 1990s 


Topic I 


What is Post- 
Socialism; 


Methods of 
Pluralization of 
Political Scene: 
Theory and Legal 
Limits 


Civil, Human, and 
Women’s Rights; 


Theorizing New 
Forms of Plitical 
Organizations 


Restoration of 
‘Forbidden’ 
Traditions’ 
(Historical- 
Collective Injustices) 


Kosovo as Ethnic 
Problem; 


Status of Regions 
= Status of Nations 


Topic II 


New Constitutional 
Amendments; 
Federation or 
Confederation? 


Reviews of 
Forbidden 
Historical, Ethnic, 
and Linguistic 
‘Traditions’ 


Literature as Aid in 
Pluralization of 
Politics 


New Constitutional 
Amendments: 
Confederation or 
Federation (Slovene 
vs. Serbian Views); 
Inter-Ethnic 
Exploitation 


la Funded by the League of Communist Organs. 


Topic III 


New Political 
Parties (List and 
Platforms) 


Ethnic Nationalism 
as Threat to 
Democracy, or 
Legitimate Claim; 


Critique of 
Parochialization of 
All- Yugoslav 
Cultural Space 


Ethnic Nationalism 
as Threat to 
Democracy, or 
Legitimate Claim 


Post-Socialism and 
Reforms; 


The Role of 
Yugoslav Army; 
Ethnicity and New 
Political Parties 


1b Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of university depart- 
ments or professional associations. 

2 Funded by Self-Management Interest Communities upon proposals of professional associa- 
tions. 


(that significantly contributed to the autarkization of the Yugoslav polity) 
were addressed by the presumably more liberal and thematically diverse 
professional periodicals less frequently than by the journals published by 
the Marxist Centers. The latter did not hesitate to define the 1971-1972 
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purges as a mass struggle against the ‘nationalist phenomena,’ while em- 
phasizing their ‘counter-revolutionary,’ anti- Yugoslav character, rather than 
their intentions to question the relations between the Yugoslav ethno-na- 
tional groups. The professional periodicals began analyzing the 1970s 
purges only since the early 1980s. 

The tendency of avoiding or downplaying ‘sensitive topics’ continued 
in the period between the early and mid-1980s. Although political instability 
in Kosovo had intensified since the early 1980s, most academic periodicals 
(both those funded by the Marxist Center and by academic associations) 
did not address it until the mid-1980s. When the daily newspapers and 
weekly political magazines finally addressed the Kosovo problem, it was 
defined as an “anti- Yugoslav counter-revolution.” The ensuing debates in 
academic journals shared the popular press’ definition of the problem as 
a ‘social and political’ crisis of a backward region susceptible to political 
corruption and nepotism. 

The genuine novelty of the period between the early and mid-1980s 
was the preoccupation of some old and especially several new journals with 
‘civil society’ issues. Along with the growing academic interest in issues of 
women’s rights in socialism, environmental protection and freedom of 
speech, new forms of cultural activism emerged in the biggest urban centers. 
Due to easy access to foreign literature and to the growing interest of Yu- 
goslav publishing houses in offering translations of Western academic and 
literary publications, works on feminism, Third World development, youth 
culture, rock music, and civil and human rights became the most rapidly 
growing fields of specialization of the younger cohorts of social scientists 
and philosophers. 

Finally, in the late 1980s, lagging behind the trends in both the daily 
press and literary periodicals, the social and political science journals 
started moving toward the themes of economic exploitation and ethnic dis- 
crimination allegedly directed against their regions’ welfare and their titular 
nations.!° ‘Ethnic traumas’ were not articulated in the academic periodicals 
as collective injuries inflicted by other Yugoslav ethnics before the disputes 
between Serbian and Slovenian leaders over the goals of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments had appeared in the popular press. The findings 
of the research contrasted the idea of intellectuals acting as a latent ‘his- 
torical consciousness’ or an ‘avant-garde’ of their (national) audiences. 


CONCLUDING THE TABLES 


An obvious correspondence exists between the main themes of the jour- 
nals and the actual periods of Yugoslavia’s ‘decentralization.’ Analyses of the 
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main economic and social problems of Yugoslavia in many cases reflect (al- 
though often critically) the definitions of those problems as declared by the 
League of Communists. In addition, there is a similarity between the inter- 
pretation of the topics discussed in the official and academic debates. For 
example, what I call the ‘autarkization’ of the regions is most commonly de- 
picted in both the official LC rhetoric and the journals as the ‘regionalization’ 
and ‘decentralization’ of economic and political spheres (until the mid-1980s). 

It is obvious that the disintegration of political and economic institu- 
tions extends to the sphere of academic and cultural production. Since the 
late 1960s, the self-management interest communities for science and cul- 
ture were responsible for the funding of all academic and cultural activities 
in their regions, including academic and cultural international exchange 
programs. Almost no funds were distributed at the federal level. Ethnic 
literary and artistic production was encouraged, often resulting in compe- 
tition between regions and municipalities within a republic or province. The 
so-called Federal Councils of the Republics’ and Provinces’ Self-Manage- 
ment Interest Communities functioned as informal meetings of the repub- 
lics’ self-management bureaucracies: their existence was justified by the 
policies of many international foundations who preferred to allocate their 
grants to the whole country, or to specific institutions or individuals, rather 
than to divide them into eight lump-sums. 

The institutional disintegration of academia was accompanied by the 
multiplication of perspectives on the sources and causes of the Yugoslav 
crisis along the lines of republics and provinces. Since the early 1980s, dur- 
ing the period of ‘stabilization’ (austerity reforms), the themes of wasted 
investments and the effects of budget cuts on unemployment and scarcity 
were increasingly related to the problems of the region in which the jour- 
nal’s contributors lived. 

The increasing unwillingness of regional self-management bureaucra- 
cies to contribute their funds to some traditionally all-Yugoslav cultural 
manifestations led to their gradual decline throughout the 1970s and 1980s. 
Dragan Klaic, a former professor at the Drama Department of the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, and the director of the Theater Instituut Nederland in 
Amsterdam, describes the situation: 

In pre-war Yugoslavia, cultural policy was the exclusive responsibility of the several 

republics. Each had a cultural infrastructure, complete with publishing houses, film 

companies, theaters, festivals, artists’ associations, teaching institutions, radio and 
television stations and all the trappings of statehood. Policy was common to all, the 

only difference being in the degree of zeal with which it was applied by local Party 

officials . . . . Artists and intellectuals were able to take advantage of the inter-re- 

publican—even inter-regional and inter-city—rivalry of Party bureaucrats more anx- 

ious to consolidate their own local cultural power rather than join forces in 


pan-Yugoslav cultural activities. For instance, a book banned in one place would 
find a publisher in another.... 
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And yet: 


(T)he attempts of each republic to map out its separate, national cultural boundaries 

were unable to prevent a constant flow of people, ideas and joint projects through- 

out Yugoslavia. For at least the last 20 years, Yugoslav identity was, above all, a 

cultural definition, characterized by intellectual openness, diversity and mutual cu- 

riosity. (Klai¢, End of a Multicultural World, in Index on Censorship, 7/1993, italics 
mine) 

Now, how can we explain the fact that so many members of an older 
generation of Yugoslav social scientists, historians and writers became the 
‘victims’ of their regions’ territorial (and ethnic) autarky? How is it possible 
that the all- Yugoslav focus on issues of economy, politics and culture became 
a field in which only a minority of intellectuals were interested, or, as Klaic 
puts it, became relegated to the level of unofficial communications and co- 
operative enthusiasm? I would argue that the older generations’ propensity 
to define their professional interests (and, arguably, their personal identity) 
within the boundaries of their republics’ (and ethnic) territory was a result 
of their professional embededness within the shrinking boundaries of Yugo- 
slav academic and cultural institutions (as well as the corresponding funding 
agencies) in which they had built their status and reputation. Their structural 
context encouraged them to define their professional identity within the limits 
of their regions while their choices of research and cultural themes were 
stimulated by the politicized encouragement of region-centered, local topics. 

In the late-1980s the austerity measures of the Yugoslav Federal Gov- 
ernment resulted in the abolition of the republics’ and provinces’ self-man- 
agement interest communities. The government of Ante Markovic insisted 
on the functional integration of the Yugoslav economic and cultural mar- 
kets: while subsides for culture and scientific research inevitably shrank, 
future priorities were promised to institutions that would cooperate with 
other Yugoslav regions and attract international funds. This presented a 
threat to numerous academic and cultural enclaves that, until recently, de- 
pended upon the subsidies of their regional funding agencies alone and 
had grown accustomed to the absence of inter-republican cooperation. 

So far I have tried to explain how the ‘ethno-nationalization’ of aca- 
demic discourse in Yugoslavia was, in fact, a phenomenon encouraged by 
the academics’ political and professional environment. The next stage of 
‘ethnicization’ refers to some more explicit forms of politicization of Yu- 
goslav academics and writers (not to mention the journalists). This phase 
is marked by their active participation in the public discourse on the ‘civi- 
lizational differences’ between the Yugoslav republics, and on the correc- 
tions of ethnic injustices by means of a new constitutional order and/or 
changing the administrative boundaries of the federal state. In practice, 
this meant that almost all intellectuals who gained access to the mass media 
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engaged in this kind of rhetoric, while those who insisted on the plurali- 
zation of political life by means of building (or reforming) the institutions 
of civil, human and social rights became increasingly marginalized. While 
in many cases the leaders of the ‘ethnicisized’ intellectual community were 
the former nationalist dissidents (prosecuted in the 1960s and 1970s), the 
‘newborn’ advocates of ethno-national rights were clearly in the majority. 
The politicization of this majority could be interpreted as a defense of the 
parochial professional and cultural establishments against the pressures for 
re-integration into the Yugoslav political, economic and cultural space. 

The younger generations of social scientists, writers and journalists (the 
ones that Klaic portrays as carriers of the all-Yugoslav culture) did not 
develop loyalties to the established academic, cultural and self-management 
networks, and thus had no stake in defending the autarky of local parochial 
institutions. On the contrary, their free lance employment, accompanied by 
their greater exposure to Western cultural trends developing in the atmos- 
phere of the ‘secularization’ of the communist ideology (Magnusson, 1987), 
resulted in their negative attitudes toward established academic and cul- 
tural workers, especially those who had close ties with the LC and self- 
management bureaucracies. The fact that many younger social scientists, 
philosophers and writers participated in the antiwar protest movements in 
1991-1992 illuminates the differences in the cultural, professional and po- 
litical ethos between the established and the ‘free-floating’ intellectuals. 

The generational explanation of differences between attitudes toward 
the post-communist future of Yugoslavia can shed some light on the di- 
versity of cultures that existed in the now deceased Yugoslavia. Some of 
them produced the rival and ruthless political elites; the producers of pa- 
rochial academic knowledge and literature were their closest neighbors. 
The all-Yugoslav communication space, inhabited by a growing army of 
highly educated, semi-employed and free-lance intellectuals who benefited 
from the egalitarianism of the Yugoslav economic and political system but 
did not have a stake in defending its elites, developed alongside. 


IN LIEU OF CONCLUSIONS 


Before I try to summarize the problems of studying the current forms 
of nationalism and the positions of intellectuals vis-a-vis nationalism, I 
would like to note few points at which I depart from Craig Calhoun’s criti- 
cal assessment of the studies of collective identity. 

Some constructionist approaches to national, gender, sexual and other 
identities (which are normally critical of any forms of primordialism or es- 
sentialism) may fall into a trap of essentializing (or over-generalizing) the 
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notion of social structure and ‘society,’ because they sometimes fail to dis- 
tinguish between some ‘stronger’ and clearly constructed identities (Cal- 
houn, 1994a, pp. 14-16). It is also true that in the context of the 
disintegration of Yugoslavia, the unconditional rejection of the force of 
ethno-nationalist (’strong’) identity tends to obscure its peculiar relation- 
ship with some apparently legitimate claims for cultural and political di- 
versity. On the other hand, the post-1989 nationalist movements in Eastern 
and Central Europe, according to Calhoun, recognize that incorporation 
into the global capitalist system must develop via the integrating channels 
of nation-states. Nationalism might even enhance the traditions of the 
struggle for civil society (in terms of its values and institutions): 
(T)he creation of small states in the east—may actually restore some of the early 


modern prominence of cities in public life . . . . Links among cities and/or regions 
may practically replace those among states. (Calhoun, 1994b, p. 328) 


Calhoun is right to call for more detailed studies of the contemporary 
stage of Eastern and Central European nationalisms. It is possible to en- 
vision some supra-national forms of communication and identity that would 
develop in lieu of the present stage of nationalism. What is missing, how- 
ever, from his critique of the uncritical attacks on essential (’strong’) iden- 
tities, is the awareness of a disturbingly unequal distribution of power in 
the arena in which identities are formed, named, claimed, and mobilized. 
It is inevitable that ‘we’ (the ‘community’ of researchers) ask the following 
question regarding the former Yugoslavia: “Do we speak of Macedonians, 
Croats, and Serbs, of Yugoslavians, of Slavs, of Christians and Muslims, or 
of Europeans?” We do not have “a theory of the constitution of social 
selves which will give descriptive foundation to the prescriptive notion of 
self-determination” (Calhoun, 1994b, p. 312). What we must still do is fig- 
ure out who is claiming whose identity, whether it is a ‘strong’ (ethnic, 
national) or a civic identity, how, and why. Let’s not fool ourselves: Serbs 
do not essentialize themselves among themselves, they are essentialized (or 
self-essentialized) only when ‘others’ are invoked. Their Serb identities are 
less interesting (both in their own eyes, and certainly in the eyes of those 
who seek to explain the causes of their atrocities in Bosnia) when they 
celebrate their family saints than when they speak of the ‘genocidal’ Croats. 
Would we even bother to study them as Serbs if they did not choose to 
act upon the second manifestation of their ‘essential’ collective ‘I’? What 
is the relationship between those family celebrations and the desire to live 
in an ethnically homogeneous nation-state? 

Rather than simply acknowledging the fact that ethnic “nationalism is 
an important source of inspiration” (Calhoun, 1994b, p. 325), or defining 
it as either ‘benign’ (liberating) or ‘malignant’ (expansionist), depending on 
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the means and consequences of a ‘national project,’ we must seek to es- 
tablish the links between the interests and motives of social actors who 
have the power to define and mobilize (in a concrete fashion) smaller or 
larger collectives, and the ways in which individual members of those col- 
lectives respond, or are prevented from responding to claims for their group 
identification. 

The victory of ethno-nationalist identities in former Yugoslavia is mani- 
fested, in part, in the political use of the ‘ethno-genocide’ that took place 
in Croatia and Bosnia during WWII. While we are all aware that this mem- 
ory belongs to the realm of ‘strong’ identities (although we, the critical and 
knowledgeable audience, became aware of them only six years ago), we must 
ask the question: how is it possible that in the minds of living ex-Yugoslavs 
the memories of their own recent experiences became overshadowed by the 
memories of their ancestors? Why is the latter ‘stronger’ than the former? 
Most importantly, how does this ‘traumatic’ identity become the ideology of 
the post-communist ‘democratization’? The essentialization of certain mani- 
festations of ethnic identities in this case shows nothing more than the un- 
willingness to see and analyze the ‘micromobilization’ processes observed by 
Oberschall, that might be crucial for understanding where the selected aspects 
of ‘strong’ identities may come from. 

One of the main problems of the psycho-cultural and functionalist ap- 
proaches to ethno-nationalism in Yugoslavia is the lack of attention they 
pay to the issues of power succession and to the re-distribution of political 
and cultural resources, including those that allow for various interpretations 
of identity. As Laslo Sekelj and Susan Woodward suggest, the crucial im- 
pulse for the post-1989 struggle for self-determination came from the 
chronic inability of the crisis-stricken one-party state (in reality, six one- 
party states) to resolve their internal conflicts (e.g. the unequal distribution 
of economic [dis]advantages) with any other means except the exacerbation 
of the conflict and the disintegration of economic, social and cultural ties. 
The real tragedy of the liberal, non-politicized, all- Yugoslav cultural space 
was that much of its cultural repertoire was co-opted by rival political elites 
during the last, ethno-populist, stage of the Yugoslav official nationallsm. 

This is the moment to caution against the uncritical acceptance of the 
image of intellectuals as ‘servants’ of political elites, or as an ‘avant-garde’ 
of their nations. There were significant differences between both the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the Yugoslav elites and intellectuals and between 
the intellectuals and the ‘masses’. 

As Susan Woodward argues, the pressures to re-integrate the Yugoslav 
market created different responses in Serbia and Slovenia. The Slovenian 
leadership saw no reason to continue its affiliation with economically dis- 
advantaged regions. Serbian leaders also responded in a ‘territorial’ man- 
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ner, by crushing the constitutional autonomy of Vojvodina and Kosovo and 
blaming other republics for its economic disadvantages. Yugoslav intellec- 
tuals had their own problems with the pressures for re-integration. After 
building their reputation in the safe havens of parochial academic and fund- 
ing institutions, the idea and reality of losing them along with their parochial 
research topics (and for many, these became their principal preoccupation) 
was thoroughly dispiriting and frightening. However, the intellectuals would 
not have become so politicized had the invitation for their participation in 
public discourse not been issued by the republics’ political elites. A kind 
of ‘elective affinity’ developed between the political elites pushing for ter- 
ritorial disintegration and the frustrated intellectuals who suddenly saw a 
new ‘market’ where their parochial knowledge could flourish, this time with 
a stronger ethnic twist. This structural-ideological reaction of the intellec- 
tuals was thus prepared by a long-time parochialization of the institutions 
of academic and cultural life, and by the failure of the Yugoslav self-man- 
agement system to create some institutional frameworks that could bridge 
the borders of republics and provinces, complementing the ethno-territorial 
mark of status that many intellectuals had assimilated. 

The simultaneous formulation of two national(ist) agendas of the in- 
tellectuals—the Memorandum of the Serbian Academy of Sciences and 
Arts (Fall 1986) and the Proposals for the Slovenian National Program 
(Nova Revija, January 1987)—indicates the culmination of parochial visions 
of the problems of the Yugoslav state (where the local intellectuals must 
worry about their own people first), and signifies the final breakdown of 
bridges between the republics’ cultural institutions. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the content of these two agendas would have never reached 
the level of popular discourse if political leaders in Serbia and Slovenia 
had not pursued their own agendas of conflictual ethnic mobilization. It is 
also important to observe that the majority of Serbian and Slovenian con- 
tributors to these national documents in fact blamed the disadvantages of 
their republics (and people) on their local League of Communists (and 
federal structures), rather than pointing their fingers at some ‘ethnic oth- 
ers.”!! The Yugoslav regional elites co-opted only those aspects of intellec- 
tuals’ works that suited their agendas of building separate nation-states and 
their strategies for accomplishing these goals. Consequently, there was no 
possibility of building a lasting alliance between the carriers of political 
and intellectual agendas. The gradual withdrawal of the intellectual carriers 
of ethno-nationalism from the political arena and the mass media (apparent 
in Serbia, Slovenia and to a lesser degree in Croatia since 1993) contrasts 
with the continuing legitimacy of political elites who, until recently, bene- 
fited from ethno-nationalist rhetoric. Thus ends another round of the 
ephemeral political significance of intellectuals. 
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Far from confirming the resilience of ethnic hatred and the strength of ethnic iden- 
tities in the former Yugoslavia, the level of violence suggests the opposite. It was 
only because Yugoslavia had become an ethnic melting pot that the struggle to 
separate what had grown together had to be so fierce. (F. Kupferberg, 1993, p. 15) 


In one world, intellectuals attempted to preserve their cultural (turned 
ethnic) enclaves and claimed the identities of their compatriots. But in the 
other world, where the population was ‘micromobilized’ in ‘protective um- 
brellas’ of emerging mono-ethnic parties, where arms were distributed by 
Territorial Defense Units, and where the Yugoslav People’s Army’s, after 
losing its state, sided with the Serbian leadership, the ‘ethnic war’ was or- 
chestrated in its most brutal form. Why this ‘other’ world is neglected in 
studies of ‘identity politics’ raises another question about the autonomy 
and curiosity of academia at large. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Elsewhere Banac corrects this view by dividing the Serbs into two ‘regional mentality’ 
groups. He argues that 


“(D)espite the communist class approach to the Serbian ‘bourgeois’ 
hegemony, Serbians as a group (as opposed to the Serbs of Croatia 
and Bosnia and Hercegovina) saw no advantage in Tito’s revolu- 
tionary federalism. If anybody, it was the exiled King Petar II and his 
field commander Draza Mihailovic, the leader of the royalist 
Chetniks, not Tito and the Communist Partisans, who won Serbia’s 
wartime allegiance.” (Banac, 1992b, p. 145) 


The allegiance of the Vojvodina Serbs, for example, where their proportion in the 
population (40 per cent) is much larger than in Croatia, is not discussed. 

2. Illustrated in Misha Glenny’s “The Fall of Yugoslavia” (1993, pp. 33-35), and based on 
the often contradictory reports found in the Yugoslav press in 1987-1989 on social and 
residential origins of the participants. 

3. Delegates were first elected simultaneously at the levels of smallest communities 
(neighborhoods) and in the unit of one’s employment (enterprise). These delegations 
then elected another one to represent them in the municipal assembly, whereas for the 
initial electoral base the procedure was over by casting their ballots for the neighborhood 
delegates. The municipal delegates then elected members of their republic’s (province’s) 
assembly chambers; the latter, finally, elected the members of the Federal Assembly’s 
Council of Republics and Provinces, and the members of the Federal Council. The 
members of the two federal councils then selected the members of the republics’ and 
provinces’ assemblies among themselves. In practice, appointed higher officials elected 
lower ones; the LC cadre commissions, operating at each level, played a decisive role in 
the elections of the delegates. 

4. Warren Zimmerman, the last U.S. ambassador to Belgrade, observes (unfortunately, only 
in his 1995 book) that until the late 1980s “For all their sins, the Yugoslav Communist 
leaders rarely incited their captive audience to hate other Yugoslavs for their ethnic 
origins; they invoked more abstract evils such as ‘class enemies’ and ‘capitalism’”. 
(Oberschall, p. 30). 
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5. As an employee of the Provincial Administration for International Scientific Cooperation 
of the Province of Vojvodina (in charge of administering the U.S. funded projects), I 
often witnessed the situations when some natural or technical science experts from my 
Province complained about the lack of information on the research conducted in other 
Yugoslav regions. In many cases, the disgruntled scientists from Vojvodina would call 
the office of the U.S. science attache in Belgrade to inquire if a similar line of research 
would be conducted in other Yugoslav regions. 

6. When I traveled from Banja Luka to Bijeljina in the early September of 1991, I was 
struck by the contrast between the cities and the countryside (although not in the way 
that Ramet suggests). The cities kept their non-ethnic cultural rhythms, while in the 
villages the contrast between the mellow golden autumn and the unfriendliness of the 
inhabitants was striking (and new). The anti-war and explicitly anti-ethno-nationalist 
demonstrations in Banja Luka were attended by close to fifteen thousand people, while 
the Bosnian Serb paramilitaries, positioned on the hills around the city, tried to muffle 
the speakers of the rock bands who joined the anti-war protest by shooting in the air. 
Dozens of male inhabitants of the rural areas that we passed on the way to Byeljina, 
were roaming at the outskirts of their villages, wearing fatigues. 

7. To illustrate my points about the changes in the main themes of Yugoslav academic 
production, I should mention here some details from professional biographies of these 
three intellectuals. Dimitrij Rupel, a Slovenian political scientist at the University of 
Ljubljana, is also a prolific literary writer whose earliest works were published in the 
1960s in Tribuna, the Slovenian Socialist Youth magazine; his prose had been translated 
into other Yugoslav languages and distributed by various publishing houses in former 
Yugoslavia. Following his contribution to the ‘Proposals for the Slovenian National 
Program’ (Nova Revija, 1987), Rupel participated in the organization of one of the first 
new political parties in Slovenia, and later became Slovenia’s minister of foreign affairs. 

Milovan Mitrovic and Esad Cimic, sociologists living in Belgrade and Zagreb 
respectively, both had a ‘dissident’ experience, although for reasons different from those 
the quoted paragraphs may suggest. At a university conference in 1974, Milovan Mitrovic 
defended the members of the ‘Praxis’ group of Belgrade professors who had been expelled 
form the university. He also claimed that their works compromised the reputation of the 
Yugoslav League of Communists much less than the numerous professors from Albania 
teaching at the Prishtine University in Kosovo (Albania and Yugoslavia had bad 
diplomatic relations since the late 1940s). Mitrovic was interrogated by the police who 
kept his passport for five years. Prior to becoming interested in the narratives of his 
ancestors as the guidelines for ‘future history’, Mitrovic wrote his first explicitly critical 
evaluation of Marxist ideology in 1989, analyzing the detrimental influence of the 
Communist party dogmas upon Yugoslav sociology. 

Esad Cimic, the father of the Yugoslav sociology of religion, was expelled from the 
League of Communists of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the early 1970s after a debate with 
Atif Purivatra, a high Bosnian LC official, when the two disagreed over the issue of 
granting the Bosnian Muslims the status of ‘nationality.’ Esad Cimic argued that the 
Muslims should be defined as a religious group of ‘hybrid’ national origins (Serb or 
Croat). He left the Sarajevo University in 1976 and taught the sociology of religion in 
Zagreb and Belgrade. Cimic passed the full circle of enchantment and disillusionment 
with communist ideology. In his early works he argued that the League of Communists 
ought to be tolerant toward religion as ‘a spiritual phenomenon,’ while hoping that the 
social and individual needs for religious beliefs would disappear once the problem of 
alienation is solved. His later works focused on the problems of socialization of religious 
persons. His books “Politics as a Destiny” (1982) and “Dogma and Freedom” (1985) 
criticized the Yugoslav self-management bureaucracy and analyzed the philosophical 
choices of the Yugoslavs. Both became the country’s bestsellers. 

8. While the main focus of my research concerned the dynamics of academic production, 
I realized that I must address the opinions of wider audiences toward ethnicity, nation 
and the problems of their state in general. Apart from looking at both academic and 
popular press, I interviewed forty intellectuals in Serbia and Slovenia and spoke with 
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some thirty members of several anti-war, human rights and women’s groups from Serbia, 
Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia. 

9. The following periodicals were included in the survey: Nase teme (Zagreb), Marksisticka 
misao (Belgrade), Politicka misao (Zagreb), Sociologija (Belgrade), Sociologija sela 
(Zagreb), Praxis (Zagreb & Belgrade), Filosofija (Belgrade), Teorija in praksa (Ljubljana), 
Problemi (Ljubljana), Gledista (Sarajevo), Pregled (Sarajevo), Zadarska revija (Zadar), 
Encyclopaedia moderna (Zagreb), and Knjizevne novine (Belgrade). I also looked at the 
daily papers Vjesnik (Zagreb), Politika (Belgrade) and Slobodna Dalmacija (Split), as well 
as at the political weekly magazines NIN (Belgrade), Danas (Zagreb), and Mladina 
(Ljubljana). 

10. It is worth noting here that the ‘ethnicization’ of the Bosnian and Macedonian daily and 
weekly press, as well as their academic periodicals, occurred later than in Serbia, Croatia 
and Slovenia. 

11. Dobrica Cosic, for example, initially praised the struggle for self-determination of all 
Yugoslav nations. In 1991, however, he changed his mind, and accused the Croats and 
Slovenes of their deliberate attempts to destroy Yugoslavia (O. Milosavljevic, 1996b, p. 64). 
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